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ADDITIONS TO THE 
INDONESIAN 
COLLECTION 


MAtTTIEBELLE S. GITTINGER 


Six recent acquisitions add handsomely to the 
Textile Museum collection of Indonesian tex- 
tiles. Two are batiks, a widely recognized 
decorative technique for which Java in partic- 
ular is justly famous. The others are warp 
ikats, a less well known technique of pattern- 
ing, but one more widely practiced throughout 


: : : ~ 
the archipelago. In this process discreet areas > 


of the warp are tied with a protective covering 
which reserves sections of the yarns. After 
dyeing, the ties are removed to reveal the de- 
signs which remain in the original color of the 
warp. These yarns are mounted on the loom 
and woven in a warp faced weave to keep the 
designs clearly on the surface of the fabric. 
The Museum’s new acquisitions illustrate 
this technique in its simple and complex 
forms. Three of the new cloths were the gift 
of Mrs. Gladys O. Visel and three were ob- 
tained with funds generously provided by 
Mary Jane and Jerome A. Straka. 

Two of the new textiles, a shoulder 
cloth and a sarong (Figs. 1 and 3) are warp 
ikat patterned cloths made by the Lio people 
on the island of Flores. This island, approx- 
imately 500 miles east of Java, has a moun- 
tainous topography which has tended to iso- 
late its various ethnic groups. The isolation 
promoted different styles of textiles and helped 
to preserve many traditional characteristics in 
the cloths woven even today. The Lio, living 
in the mountains to the east of the principal 
town of Endeh have been one of the more 
secluded groups. Yet, despite this remoteness 
their textile designs paradoxically present rich 
foreign influences. The designs as well as their 
arrangement (Fig. 1) show,these weavers were 
ultimately influenced by patola textiles made 
in Gujarat, India. These were the luxuriant 
silk ,ikat cloths (Fig. 2) traded throughout 
much of Southeast Asia as items of high pres- 
tige and wealth possibly as early as the 14th 
century.'! Early European trading companies 
stimulated the distribution of the Indian 
cloths as well as imitations of fatola made in 


India of cotton printed with block prints or by 
resist dyeing. Even European imitations of 
patola found their way to Indonesia in the 
19th century (Buhler 1959, p. 9). Any of these 
sources could have inspired the Lio man’s 
shawl; while the technique is the more simple 
warp ikat, the designs reflect an Indian 
source. A typically borrowed feature is the 
framing of the cloth surface by continuous de- 
sign bands on the lateral margins and again 
on the horizontal ends of the cloth. The Swiss 
scholar Alfred Buhler (1959, p. 13) points out 
that the framing elements, so characteristic of 
the patola, do not seem to have been an orig- 
inal aspect of Indonesian textile design. Also, 
the radiating cluster or floral motif which is 
repeated in the large central field and the 
small triangles or tumpals near the fringe 
ends are found on both the Indian trade pieces 
and the Lio shawl. These latter two design de- 
tails illustrate the problems in attributing de- 
sign influences because tumpals and the radi- 
ating cluster pattern are found frequently on 
many other Indonesian textiles. However, ev- 
en considering this local occurrence, the Indi- 
an influence seems most probable when the 
entire assemblage of design features is con- 
sidered. 

The finely worked designs on the wom- 
an’s sarong (Fig. 3) were also influenced by 
patola features, but here the synthesis with 
indigenous elements recasts the whole into a 
much more original expression. The surface 
network of pulsating designs is ordered by a 
horizontal alignment which brings a stability 
to the many small features. When controlled 
further by the broad framing stripes the whole 
is an extremely pleasing composition. 

Lio textiles are not known widely and 
virtually nothing has been written about their 
manufacture and use. The subtle gradations 
in the tones of the reddish-brown, the major 
color of both textiles, indicate the warp yarns 
were subjected to numerous dye bath sequenc- 
es. Similar dye work by a neighboring people 
who use mengkudu (Morinda citrifolia) for 
this color requires six to eight years (Buhler 
1943, p. 109). Such a period seems probable 
for the dyeing of the Museum’s Lio pieces. In 
addition to the brown tones the shoulder cloth 
has light blue accents in the center of the 
motifs between the floral clusters and again 
in the geometric forms along the lateral mar- 
gins. The dye seems to have been daubed on 
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Fig. 1 One-half of a man’s shoulder cloth from Lio, 
Flores. This warp ikat patterned textile is a single warp- 
faced plain weave panel from Z-spun cotton fibers. The 
fringes are grouped and lightly tied, but otherwise not 
finished. Multiple shades of reddish-brown occur in the 
surface patterning and some color details may possibly 
have been darkened by additional dye work with indigo. 
The selvages are deep blue and a light blue seems to 
have been daubed on the surface of the cloth in small 
areas. Collected in Lio in 1975. 223.5 x 62 cm. (with 
fringe). Textile Museum 1976.8.2. Purchase, Straka Gift 
Fund 


Fig. 3 The central portion of a woman’s sarong from 
Lio, Flores. Three warp-faced plain weave panels pat- 
terned by warp ikat form this textile. The fiber is cotton 
which in the ikat areas is aligned as a warp of 2 Z-spun 
S-plied elements and in the stripes as single Z-spun 
yarns. These warp stripes are primarily an alternating 
series of dark blue and brown warps which, because of 
the weave, give the stripes the illusion of subtle hori- 
zontal ribbing. Shades of reddish-brown form the major 
colors of the ikat pattern areas. Collected in Lio in 
1975. 128 x 162 cm. (The weft dimensions of the three 
panels are 56, 50, 56 cm.) Textile Museum 1976.8.1. 
Purchase, Straka Gift Fund. 
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Fig. 2 Detail of a sari from Gujarat, India. Such 
silk, double ikat cloths, commonly called patola have 
been traded to Southeast Asia for several centuries. Be- 
cause of their great prestige and high value they have 
influenced both the design elements and the structural 
arrangement of many Indonesian textiles. Museum fur 
Volkerkunde, Basel, Switzerland, IIc 1415. 
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Fig. 4 A shoulder cloth from eastern Indo- 
nesia. This warp ikat patterned textile is made 
from two cotton panels having a warp-faced 
plain weave. The warps are Z-spun and paired 
in the ikat areas, but single in the stripes. The 
fringes are plied and lightly twisted. A reticu- 
lated spotting created by warp ikat patterning 
marks the central zone which is a light blue 
and the natural color of the cotton. The lateral 
zones bear similar, but narrower spotted bands 
separated by brown stripes. Blue and white 
yarns alternate in the selvages. Purchased in 
Indonesia circa 1950. 207 x 81 cm. (with 
fringe). (The weft dimensions of the two panels 
are 41 and 40 cm.) Textile Museum 1976.13.2. 
Gift of Gladys O. Visel. 
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the surface of the textile after it was woven 
rather than having been introduced by an ikat 
process. 

Labor— intensive textiles such as_ these 
would certainly not be used on a daily basis 
today and very probably were always reserved 
for special festivals. Older reports point out 
that among the Lio fine cloths were an impor- 
tant component of religious and social events 
(Arndt 1944, pp. 172, 177). Also, we know 
from the person who collected these pieces on 
Flores that the man’s shawl was reportedly 
used only once a year at a three-day festival 
and was traditionally removed from storage 
with special offerings. In their new home 
they may not be given the same offerings, but 
they will receive abundant homage to their 
rich colors and master craftsmanship. 
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Fig. 5 One-fourth of a woman’s sarong from eastern 
Indonesia. Two identical warp ikat patterned panels of 
cotton woven in a warp-faced plain weave compose the 
total garment. In each panel three narrow white warp 
stripes are made from paired white warps alternating 
with a single blue yarn. These are woven in a warp- 
faced plain weave with variable floats that periodically 
create a simple geometric design. The major designs 
appear in the reddish-brown ikat bands which alternate 
with solid blue-black areas. Purchased in Indonesia circa 
1950. 122 x 169 cm. (The weft dimension of each panel 
is 84.5 cm.) Textile Museum 1976.13.1. Gift of Gladys 


O. Visel. 
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The shoulder cloth in Fig. 4 and the sa- 
rong in Fig. 5 provide fine visual contrasts to 
the ornately patterned Lio pieces.’ 

Tracing the origin of each of these warp 
ikats is a problem for quite different reasons. 
The shoulder cloth with its soft reticulated 
flecks lacks complex designs and composition- 
al principles which allow comparison to ex- 
amples with known provenience. Technical 
qualities such as the robust size of the hand 
spun yarns, the gentle tones of the blue and 
brown dyes and the single row of weft twining 
at each of the fringe ends suggest the shoulder 
cloth may have been woven in Timor. How- 
ever, these are also features associated with 
some Sumba textiles so the question of origin 
must remain. 

In contrast to the generally unstructured 
character of the shoulder cloth, the sarong’s 
specific designs and ordered arrangement cre- 


ate the problems inherent in attributing this 
textile. In each of the sarong’s two panels 
(Fig. 5) several small patterned bands are 
juxtaposed to a single broad zone carrying 
larger clearly defined forms. This concept of 
ordering the cloth surface is employed by sev- 
eral ethnic groups in eastern Indonesia and 
appears to be an old structural concept that 
is not specific to one group. When turning 
to the textile’s technical features, such as 
the deep blue-black and rich mengkudu dyes 
these, too, are represented elsewhere within 
this island grouping, particularly in the re- 
gion from eastern Flores to Savu. These de- 
signs, the most prominent for comparison, re- 
main at the present time unique. 

The singular qualities that create diffi- 
culties in assigning a source to these textiles 
also make them of interest and value to our 
collection. 
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Fig. 6 A detail from a batik sarong from the north coast of Java. The red which characterizes such monochromatic 
cloths as this one comes from Morinda cttrifolia. It appears here not only in the twisting floral and bird forms, but also 
in small dots scattered over the entire background. These are made by piercing the protective layer of wax with a needle, 
or a tool having a head with several needles, before the cloth is dyed. Purchased in Java in 1975. 191 x 105 cm. Textile 


Museum 1976.8.3. Purchase, Straka Gift Fund. 
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Two of this year’s gifts are Javanese 
batiks. One (Fig. 6), a monochromatic red sa- 
rong shows entwined and quivering flowers 
and phoenix birds rendered in a style associ- 
ated with the north coast of Java, possibly 
Lasem. The dye used for similar cloths comes 
from Morinda citrifolia and this requires that 
the cloth first be subjected to the intricate 
process of oiling and soaking before the sur- 
face wax of the resist is applied. This is the 
first example of such monochrome work to en- 
ter the collection. 

The motifs and the style reflect Chinese 
influences which have been present along the 
north coast of Java for centuries. The phoenix 
derived from China and traditionally associ- 
ated with benevolence, goodness and favor 
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(Steinmann 1958, p. 37), would have had 
ready acceptance in the Javanese system of de- 
sign which already incorporated bird forms in 
its symbolic structure. 

The second batik (Fig. 7) illustrates a 
more conventionally Javanese rendering of a 
bird by the large wings shown on this exam- 
ple from Central Java. Thought to represent 
the mythological Garuda bird, its wings are 
called lar when appearing singly, muirong 
when in pairs, or sawat when with a fan-like 
tail. They were once motifs reserved for cer- 
tain ranks of nobles in the courts of Central 


Java (Steinmann 1958, p. 35). Here the wings 


are in association with mountains, shrines and 
smaller bird forms all set on a background of 
twining tendril forms called semen. 


Fig. 7 A detail from a batik cloth, kain panjang. The dark indigo blue and soga brown (Peltophorum pterocarpum) 
of this batik are the traditional dyes of Central Java. On this cloth they depict a mountain scenery with birds, sanctu- 
aries and plant forms. The work has been done with a canting, a small stylus-held copper receptacle which allows liquid 
wax to be applied to the surface of the cloth in the manner of a fountain pen. Purchased in Java circa 1950. 193 x 105.5 


cm. Textile Museum 1976.13.3. Gift of Gladys O. Visel. 
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Similar scenes well represented in the 
Museum’s batik collection have been inter- 
preted as depicting a heavenly or sacred place 
by Monni Adams (1970, pp. 25-40). She 
points out that these iconographic forms and 
their mutual association is a reoccurring 
theme in various Indonesian artistic media. 
By the process of juxtaposing many of the ex- 
amples she is able to arrive at a synthesis of 
meaning. 

Analysis such as this requires a critical 
mass of comparative material from which to 
identify and isolate forms. We are therefore 


NOTES 


‘In double ikat cloths the designs are reserved in 
the dyeing process on both the warp and weft yarns. In- 
fluences from the Indian double ikat, or patola, are dis- 
cussed in Buhler 1959 and 1975 and Rouffaer 1901 and 
1902. 


Personal communication from Kent Watters, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1976 who acquired the Flores pieces in the Lio 
area in 1975. 


*We thank the following scholars for their consid- 
eration of one or more of our ‘‘problem” pieces: Rita 
Bolland, The Tropical Institute, Amsterdam, R. H. 
Barnes, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, and 
Monni Adams, Harvard University, Cambridge. The 
lack of a general consensus suggests we postpone any 
firm attribution. 


Photographs for Figures 1, 3-7 by Raymond L. 
Schwartz. Figure 2 photograph is courtesy of Museum 
ftir Volkerkunde, Basel, Switzerland. 


pleased to add good examples, such as this 
Central Javanese batik, in spite of a seeming 
redundancy of type, when they actively com- 
plement the Museum’s study collection. 

Changing economic conditions in Indo- 
nesia are now making more areas than ever 
before susceptible to rapid social transforma- 
tions. These changes almost always bring the 
demise of traditional weaving. Because of this 
we feel the next several years are critical in 
our attempts to strengthen our existing collec- 
tion. Welcome gifts such as these are crucial 
support for this effort. 
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